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Jewish Religious Life in America® 


The American Jewish celebration, marking 300 years 
since the first Jews landed on the shores of New Amster- 
dam, has been completed. During the commemoration, the 
more than five million Jews of the United States engaged 
in considerable self-analysis, examining the status of the 
world’s largest Jewish community under circumstances of 
freedom unparalleled in Judaism’s history. 

A paucity of historical data became evident at the out- 
set of plans for the celebration. Information concerning 
the religious aspects of the contemporary scene was par- 
ticularly scarce. Therefore, one of the major undertakings 
of the Tercentenary Committee was the appointment of a 
body of scholars which would develop a ten-volume defini- 
tive history of Jewish life in America. 


Population Data 


Although no accurate statistics are available, the num- 
ber of Jewish residents in the United States is usually es- 
timated at five million to five and one-half million. The 
vast majority—over 3,700,000—are found in ten cities: 
New York, 2,294,000; Chicago, 350,000; Los Angeles, 
325,000 (more than double the 1937 figure) ; Philadelphia, 
245,000; Boston, 140,000; Cleveland, 85,000; Baltimore, 
78,000; Detroit, 72,000; Washington, D. C., and Miami, 
each 60,000. Approximately 100,000 American Jews live 
on farms. 

In recent years, the increase in population has been mod- 
erate. Jewish families are small. Immigration has been 
limited. 

Most pronounced has been a move to the suburbs. Dur- 
ing World War II, Nathan Reich observed that “while 
Jews form barely four per cent of the total population in 
the United States, they account for 11 per cent of the 
population of all cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, but 
comprise only a minor fraction of one per cent of the 
rural areas. (The American Jew, edited by Oscar Janow- 
sky. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942.) During the 
past two decades, however, there has been a marked 
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change. Many suburban communities have grown from a 
few score families to several thousand. Rockville Centre, 
L. L, is an example of the trend. Highland Park, III, near 
Chicago, which had few Jews a decade ago, now has school 
districts in which the majority of students are Jews. 

Some rabbis have expressed concern over the trend to 
“super congregations.” On the theory that synagogues 
with memberships of over 1,000 families are too unwieldly 
for effective spiritual work, the charters of new congrega- 
tions often limit the number of members. (Ainerican Jew- 
ish Year Book. New York, Vol. 55, 1954.) 

Certain studies of suburban communities reveal that 
many Jewish families with no previous religious ties be- 
come actively identified with synagogue life soon after set- 
tling in the suburbs. (“Park Forest: Birth of a Jewish 
Community,” in Commentary, New York, April, 1951.) 
It is interesting to note that this desire to become religious- 
ly affiliated has not been marked by specific sectarian pref- 
erence. A. Fleishman, writing in the Reconstructionist, 
New York, March 6, 1953, pointed out that Jews in the 
suburbs joined synagogues without regard to denomina- 
tional affiliation. 

A number of new congregations have encountered se- 
vere, and possibly arbitrary, local zoning regulations, lead- 
ing to protracted court litigation in many parts of the 
country. In November, 1955, the Synagogue Council of 
America, New York, joined other Jewish organizations 
in referring to this situation as an infringement of re- 
ligious liberty. 


Growth of Religious Institutions 


The first traditional synagogue was organized in New 
York in 1654, but by 1776 there were still barely 3,000 
Jews in the American colonies. The first Reform congre- 
gation was formed in Charleston, S. C., in 1824. But there 
was no national Jewish religious body until 1873, when 
Isaac M. Wise founded the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, New York, representing the liberal (Re- 
form) wing of Judaism. The Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis (Reform), New York, was established in 
1889 ; the United Synagogue of America (Conservative), 
New York, in 1913. 

Most of the 4,000 American synagogues—almost 3,000 
—are identifiable as Orthodox, although no more than 720 
are formally affiliated with the national body, the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations. But the rate of affilia- 
tion is rapidly increasing; in one recent year, 70 congre- 
gations joined the national group. Affiliated with Con- 
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servative Judaism are 508 congregations, representing over 
200,000 families; Reform or Liberal Judaism reports 505 
synagogues, whose membership is approximatcly 255,000 
families. There is no detailed information concerning the 
remaining two thousand congregations, most of which are 
in the large metropolitan areas. 


Orthodoxy, Conservatism and Reform 


Probably nowhere in the world are there shadings of 
religious expression comparable to that which flourishes 
under the voluntary American religious institutions. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the most distinctive feature 
of the American synagogue is its diversity. Even within 
the three major groupings, there are varieties of belief 
and practice. As Mordecai M. Kaplan has observed, “the 
more earnestly and persistently we endeavor to clarify our 
own religious views, and the more we try to stabilize our 
religious practice, the more certain are we to sharpen the 
theological differences among ourselves.” (Juture of the 
American Jew. New York, Macmillan, 1948.) 

Thus, Orthodoxy in the United States sometimes fol- 

lows the Hasidic pattern, with special garb and earlocks, 
but in the main has been modified by its environment. 
Philosophically, American Orthodox Judaism would sub- 
scribe to the view of its foremost spokesman, Rabbi Leo 
Jung: “Orthodoxy knows no literalism or fundamental- 
ism... . Through interpretation and re-interpretation, pro- 
gressive revelation of the will of God and His guidance of 
man has been maintained. .. . Every generation with its 
own new interpretation pours its mental and emotional 
strength into the texts of our faith.” (Judaism in a Chang- 
ing World. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939.) 
- Conservative Judaism and Reform also contain a spec- 
trum of ritual diversity. Within the former, there are con- 
gregations with close resemblance to Orthodoxy on the 
one hand, and liberal Judaism on the other. Among Re- 
form congregations one also finds great variations. Indeed, 
all efforts to establish a norm of ritual practice have met 
with firm resistance. (Reform Jewish Practice and Its 
Rabbinic Background, by S. B. Freehof. 2 volumes. Cin- 
cinnati, Hebrew Union College Press, 1944-52.) 
_ During the past two decades Reconstructionism, a move- 
ment founded by Mordecai M. Kaplan, has infused both 
Conservative and Reform Judaism with some new ele- 
ments of thought. Its philosophy centers on the belief that 
Judaism is more than a religion. It is a religious civiliza- 
tion. (Judaism As a Civilization, by Mordecai M. Kaplan. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934.) 

There is general agreement with the statement of Dr. 
Robert Gordis that “. . . in common with all the vital ele- 
ments in Orthodoxy and in Reform, Conservative Judaism 
recognizes that the noun is more important than the ad- 
jective.” (Conservative Judaism. New York, Behrman, 
1945.) 

The three groups coordinate a number of their functions 
in the Synagogue Council of America, New York, found- 
ed in 1926, Its six constituent bodies are the three lay and 
three rabbinic national organizations. 


Expansion 


In consonance with the nation-wide upsurge of church- 
building—amounting for all faiths to almost six hundred 
million dollars in 1954—new synagogue and temple struc- 
tures have been erected in hundreds of communities. In 
1945-1955, Reform groups completed 25 new buildings at 


a cost of fifteen million dollars. In January, 1955, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations initiated a cam- 
paign for $300,000 to help establish new congregations. 
A considerable portion of this expenditure has been de- 
voted to new school facilities. 


Religious Education 


The most spectacular evidence of the expansion of re- 
ligious life among the Jews of America is to be seen in 
increased enrollment in every type of synagogue school. 
The following statistics covering the years 1948-1954 are 
indicative : 


Enrollment of students in Jewish religious schools, 
U.S.A. (American Jewish Year Book, New York, 
Vol. 56, 1955.) 


239,398 ...... 302,454 
266,609 399,818 


Attendance at all-day schools reached an all-time high 
of 30,268 in 1954, an increase of 64 per cent over 1948. 

Increased enrollment has brought in its wake an acute 
shortage of teachers. Annual conferences of the American 
Association for Jewish Education, and the education de- 
partments of all three synagogue bodies, stress this crisis. 
The Reform group hopes to overcome it, in some measure, 
by combining the training of cantors with that of religious 
educators. Graduates of the School of Sacred Music of 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and the Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, New York, now receive diplomas as 
cantor-educators. 

The last decade has seen a significant acceleration in the 
ordination of rabbis, in all three branches of Judaism. It 
is estimated that there are approximately 2,900 rabbis serv- 
ing in pulpits. Requirements for ordination have been 
made more rigorous, with the normal four-year graduate 
course increased, in some cases, to five years. Pre-theologi- 
cal studies are more extensive; a trend toward post-ordi- 
nation internship is discernible. The Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York, is planning to add a year’s study in 
Israel as a prerequisite for graduation. 

In addition, all three rabbinic groups have continued the 
practice, initiated during World War I], of a self-imposed 
draft for military chaplaincy service. It is therefore not 
uncommon to find the average age for rabbis entering the 
active ministry approaching the thirtieth year. 

One noteworthy trend in seminary training has been 
the introduction of courses related to contemporary pas- 
toral needs. Hebrew Union College has established the 
Joshua Liebman Department of Human Relations. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary has instituted courses in 
pastoral psychiatry. The New York Board of Rabbis has 
sponsored an Institute on Pastoral Psychiatry in coopera- 
tion with Bellevue and Mount Sinai Hospitals to equip 
rabbis for an effective ministration in city and state insti- 
tutions. 


Both Conservative and Orthodox groups have reported 
a shortage of rabbis. The gap between pulpit demands and 
availability of rabbis is attributable to three factors: first, 
the rapid increase in new congregations, notably in the 


suburban areas; second, the growth in synagogue affilia- 


tion ; and third, the demand for special types of pastors— 
military and hospital chaplains; Hillel Foundation direc- 
tors for college students; and rabbis for administrative 
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posts in philanthropic, educational, and community service 
agencies. 

There has been a marked rise in professional standards 
for every type of synagogue service. All three wings of 
American Judaism have established schools for cantors, 
which offer training in religion as well as in music. Ad- 
vanced degrees are offered in some institutions. 

The practice of volunteer teaching in religious schools 
is fast disappearing. Standards for certification have also 
been elevated. Sunday school teachers, as well as those in 
week-day schools, are required to hold diplomas indicating 
the completion of extensive preparatory courses. 

It should also be noted that the norm for religious edu- 
cation has gradually been raised. Orthodox Jewry has 
generally accepted the all-day school as the only satisfac- 
tory kind of education. In Conservative congregations, a 
student must complete at least three years of training be- 
fore being permitted to be called to the Bar Mitzvah ritual 
at the age of thirteen. The standard laid down by the Edu- 
cation Department of the United Synagogue of America 
calls for a minimum of six hours of religious instruction 
a week, beginning with the child’s eighth birthday. Reform 
congregational schools are gradually coming to require in- 
struction on one weekday in addition to Sunday. 


Religion in the Colleges 


The first Hillel Foundation was established at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1923. Inspiration for this new devel- 
opment came from Edward Chauncey Baldwin, a Chris- 
tian who taught English at the University, who urged the 
Jews of Chicago to provide for the spiritual needs of their 
children attending college. The local Wesley Foundation, 
a pioneer on the campus, provided a model. B’nai B’rith 
undertook to sponsor the program in 1925 and has contin- 
ued to support it. The founder and first national director 
was the late Rabbi Benjamin Frankel. He was succeeded 
by Abram L. Sachar, then professor of history at Illinois, 
and now president of Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. Dr. Sachar directed the growth of the Hillel move- 
ment for more than two decades. At present there are 208 
foundations and counselorships in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, and Israel. 


Mass Media and Audio-Visual Aids 


Judaism has adapted itself to the changes wrought by 
modern technology. The American synagogue, especially, 
has recognized that it can reach both the affiliated and the 
unaffiliated through the new media. 

Thus, for more than ten years, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America has presented “The Eternal Light” 
over the NBC network, a program with many millions of 
listeners which has won a number of awards for artistic 
achievement. Similarly, the “Message of Israel,” under 
Reform sponsorship, has been a standard feature of the 
radio airwaves over a score of years. With the advent of 
television, such presentations as “Frontiers of Faith,” 
“Lamp Unto My Feet,” and “The Fourth R” have sought 
to bring home the message of Judaism to synagogue ad- 
herents, and to interpret the universal themes of the Jewish 
faith to Christian audiences. Recently, the New York 
Board of Rabbis, in cooperation with the American Jew- 
ish Committee, initiated an annual Television Institute, 
which helps train rabbis in effective use of this potent edu- 
cational medium. 

New frontiers in the use of audio-visual materials for 
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religious education have been extended. The National 
Council of Jewish Audio-Visual Materials coordinates the 
efforts of most Jewish groups in this field. Pioneer in the 
creation of films and film strips is the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, whose library includes Biblical, 
general historical, and American Jewish themes. 


Social Action 


For many years, the only active program of social ac- 
tion was carried on by Reform Judaism, through the Com- 
mission on Justice and Peace of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. An interesting record encompassing thirty- 
five years of activity is contained in a booklet published 
by the Commission in 1953. Annually, the Central Con- 
ference issues a Statement on Race Relations Sabbath to 
coincide with the Protestant statement each February. 
During the past decade, both the Conservative and Ortho- 
dox groups have begun social action programs. Especially 
active are the Women’s League of the United Synagogue 
(Conservative) and the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods (Reform). 

Problems of major concern include the building of en- 
during peace, and the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; civil 
rights and civil liberties; the rights of labor; interracial 
and intergroup amity ; and fair immigration laws. 

It is important to note that many of the social action 
programs of American Jews are carried on through such 
community agencies as the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Jewish Labor Committee, the Jewish War 
Veterans, and the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council (a coordinating body). 

During most of the 20th century, American Jews have 
been particularly alert to violations of the principle of 
separation of Church and State. The focus of their concern 
has been public education. They have regarded certain re- 
ligious practices in the schools as sectarian intrusions— 
Bible reading and distribution, the singing of hymns, fes- 
tival observances, recitation of prayers, and religion in the 
curriculum, among others. 

American Jewry views these practices as opening wedges 
toward a general breakdown of the principle of separation. 
Because of their long and painful experience in lands with 
established churches and the freedom they have enjoyed 
under American constitutional guarantees, Jews have de- 
veloped a special sensitivity to what they consider sectarian 
practices in public life. Every major religious body, Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform, has been vigorously out- 
spoken in upholding the principle of separation between 
the realm of the State and that of the Church and Syna- 


gogue. 
Role of Women 


The dual strands of home and synagogue in the Jewish 
religious pattern have created two fairly well-defined do- 
mains: the home, whose spiritual tone has traditionally 
been set by the wife and mother; and the synagogue, 
whose leadership has been in male hands. In traditional 
Judaism, a religious quorum did not include women. The 
female members of the congregation had no voting priv- 
ileges, could not hold office, or occupy the pulpit as rabbi 
or cantor, and indeed, could not worship in the main pews. 

In the nineteenth century, Reform Judaism initiated 
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the first modern departures—mixed pews, mixed choirs, 
and full membership rights for women. Conservative Ju- 
daism followed suit, in many respects. But no branch of 
Judaism yielded in the matter of ordination. In June, 1955, 
Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner of Cleveland suggested in his 
presidential message to the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis that the Reform groups consider ordaining 
women as rabbis. Despite vigorous protest, a commission 
was established to consider the matter for action in 1956. 

During the same month, the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America approved steps toward fuller participation by 
women in the Torah ritual of Conservative congregations 
under specified circumstances. 


However, despite restrictions in matters of worship, 
American Jewish women play a prominent part in syna- 
gogue life. Over 300,000 are members of 1,593 sisterhood 
groups, which support the activities of their synagogues 
and participate in no small measure in the fund-raising 
aspects of congregations. 


Mission of Israel 


Evangelism ceased to be an activity of the synagogues 
in the early part of the Christian era. In modern times, 
Reform Judaism revived the principle of the “mission of 
Israel,” which Kaufman Kohler interpreted to mean “the 
summons of the Jewish people to be heralds of truth and 
workers for peace . . . not conversion, but conviction by 
teaching and example, is the historic task of Judaism.” 
(Jewish Theology. New York, Riverdale Press, 1943.) 
Professor Kohler quoted Leopold Stein: “Judaism, while 
recognizing the historic justification of all systems of 
thought and faith, does not cherish the ambition to become 
the Church Universal . . . but aims rather to be the focus 
or mirror of religious unity for all the rest.” 

In its last major statement of “Guiding Principles of 
Reform Judaism,” commonly referred to as the Columbus 
(Ohio) Platform of 1937, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis declared: “The non-Jew who accepts our 
faith is welcomed as a full member of the Jewish com- 
munity.” Yet there was no concerted attempt to establish 
an active mission program. In 1954, the Conference heard 
a report from the Committee of the Unaffiliated which in- 
dicated that “there seems to be an increasing interest in 
winning the religiously unaffiliated to the Jewish fold.” 
Judaism, it was stated, is “obligated to do what it can to 
help a floundering world retain its spiritual balance.” 


The Committee proposed a three-fold program: distri- 
bution of tract literature, radio and television programs, 
and congregational preaching missions. 


The matter is still under consideration. However, classes 
for candidates for conversion are already in operation. 
Rabbi D. Max Eichhorn reports that an average of over 
2,000 non-Jews embrace Judaism each year—over 1,000 
Reform, over 500 Conservative, and several hundred Or- 
thodox. Eighty per cent of the converts are women. Nine- 
ty-five per cent of these persons join the faith because of 
marriage to Jews. (“Conversions to Judaism by Reform 
and Conservative Rabbis,” in Jewish Social Studies. New 
York, October, 1934.) 

Rabbi Richard Steinberger, a former chaplain with the 
military forces in the Far East, found more than 3,000 
Japanese who were interested in becoming converted to 
Judaism and were already studying Judaism and practic- 
ing Jewish traditions and customs. (Year Book of the 


Central Conference of American Rabbis. New York, The 
Conference, Volume Ixiv, 1954.) 


Religion in the Armed Forces 


The role of the rabbinate in the armed forces dates back 
to the Civil War. But it was not until World War I that 
a substantial number of chaplains were provided by the 
American synagogue. In World War II, approximately 
600,000 Jews served in the military establishment. A total 
of 525 rabbis obtained commissions in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force since Pearl Harbor. 

Responsibility for Jewish religious work in the armed 
forces was delegated to the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York, which was created out of the needs 
arising during World War I. Beginning in 1941, the Com- 
mittee for Army and Navy Religious Activities (now 
called the Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy), composed 
of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform rabbis, served as 
a procurement instrument for chaplains. Ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement is given by this body, which cooperates with 
the office of the Chiefs of Chaplains. 

The Armed Services Division of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board furnishes religious supplies to chaplains 
serving Jewish military personnel. Its work is especially 
effective during the various holy day seasons. Before Pass- 
over, unleavened bread and other special foods are shipped 
around the world. 

Prayer books and Bibles, as well as religious pamphlets, 
are made available to men and women in uniform. As one 
of the seven member agencies of the USO, the organiza- 
tion maintains a field staff of 31 in military stations at 
home and abroad. The Jewish Welfare Board operates 
Servicemen’s Centers in Germany, Japan, and Panama; it 
also carries on intensive programs in France, England, 
Alaska, and Honolulu. 


Free Press and American Life 


The board of directors of the Providence [R. I.] 
Journal Co. has established the Sevellon Brown Foun- 
dation for the study of the Social History of American 
Journalism in commemoration of the services of its re- 
tired editor and publisher “to the company and to jour- 
nalism in the United States over a period of many years.” 


Sevellon Brown retired as editor of the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin in February, 1953, and as publisher a 
year later, after an association of 34 years with the Provi- 
dence Journal Co. 

The purpose of the foundation, for which the Provi- 
dence Journal Co. has created a fund, is the study of the 
—— of the American free press and Amer- 
ican life. 


British Book Production 


“The past ten years have been without parallel in the 
history of British publishing,” it is stated in The Times 
Literary Supplement, London, January 6, 1956. In 1955, 
the figure of new books and new editions published was 
19,962, “higher by 774 than the record output of 1954.” 

“Religious works, whose numbers have fluctuated in re- 
cent years, have once more passed the thousand mark 
with a total of 1,058... .” The religious books were 
about 5 per cent of the total number of titles published. 

The British total of 19,962 titles included 5,770 reprints 
and new editions, the remainder being new books. 
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